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Memoir of the Countess de Lavalette. 
Maka CHAMAND, Countess de Lavalette, is niece to 


the Empress Josephine, and sister to the lady who war- 
ried the prince-royal of Bavaria, at the solemnization of whose 
nuptials the then awe-inspiring Napoleon so far relaxed from 
his general severity of character as to dance. ‘Lavalette him- 
self isanativeof Nancy,andtheson of aninn-keeper. When 
the Freneh revolution took place, he enrolled himself as one 
of the national guard, and being a man of an enterprising spi- 
rit, obtained rapid promotion. During the reign of terror he 
was an active general, and when Buonaparte came into power, 
was soon noticed as likely to suit his purpose. He accompa- 
nied the conqueror of Italy as aide-de-camp, had a corps under 
him in Egypt, and was ever afterwards a favourite. In 1801 
Buonaparte appointed him a counsellor of state and director 
general of the posts, which office he held ’till expelled from it 
by the restoration of the Bourbons in 1814. When the ex- 
emperor, however, suddenly re-appeared in France, Lavalette 
thought it his duty to assist the efforts of his ancient patron, 
and suddenly seized the office he had formerly filled, thereby 
taking into his hands the extensive power naturally resulting 
from unlimited authority in granting passports, and cutting off 
the means of communication with any part of the country at 
hispleasure. The Bourbons being a second time restored to 
the throne of their ancestors, he was brought to trial for this 
offence, found guilty of high treason, and condemned to be 
shot. The eaticipation of so dreadful an event roused all the 
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conjugal feelings of Madame de Lavalette, and gave rise to 
the step, by which she has soeminently distinguisted herself. 
For some days after the awful sentence had been passed, it 
was thought that the severity of the law would be mitigated in 
favour of General de Lavalette, but that no exertion on the 
part of bis amiable lady might be omitted, she induced the 
duke of Ragusa (Marmont) to procure her an audience of 
the king. Socourpletely did her anguish work upon the feel- 
ings of the duke, that he broke through court-etiquette, for the 
purpose of procuring her the wished for interview. They 
awaited his majesty m the wparrment catled the saloon of 
parshais,and on his appearance, Madame de Lavalette fell at 
his feet, and implored the pardon ef her lord. The king’s an- 
swer left no hope—it consisted of these words: “ I am very 
sorry, Madam, that my clemency cannot accord with my 
duty.” The countess retired almest heart-broken, but ere long 
resumed her firmness, and resolved to leave no effort untried, 
by which it might be even remotely possible to efiect the ge- 
neral’s liberation. To this there were several serious obstacles, 
Her health had deen ‘seriously impaired ; stre had becn deli- 
vered of adead child soon after she beard of her husband’s de- 
1&h Ton, und her imellectual faculties were impaired by feverish 
anxiety ; but the time at length arrived when it was solemnly 
atinodaced that the count was to expi:tie his ctime in four and 
twenty hours. For several weeks Madame de Lavalette, in 
order to avoid the aYovement cf her carriage, had used a sedan 
chair, She had been accustomed tobe carried in this vehicle 
into the prison, when it was constantly deposited in the passage 
of the under turnkey’s room. ‘Thence passing through a door, 
the yard and corridor led to the prisoner’s apartment. At four 
ih the afternoon, Madame de Lavalette arrived as usaal, with a 
bonnet a la Francaise and a large veil, accompanied by her 
daughter, a young lady eleven years old. She was assisted up 
stairs, abd dined with her husband. About half-past five, 
M. de Lavalette, arrayed in her clothes, taking his daughter by 
the arm, and supported by one of the turnkeys, slowly de- 
scénded to the chair. No uncommon circumstance occutred 
to excite suspicion : ‘he passed before all the inspectors and 
guardians of that horrible abode, and, at the unbarring of the 
Jast gate, was restored to the fresh air, to bis friends, and liberty. 
In the mean time, Madame de Lavalette, who had thrown over 
her the large cloak of her husband, was seated breathless in 
his arm-chair, with a book in ber hand, and the candle burn- 
ing behind her ona table. At half-past six a goalér entering 
ihe room, spoke to her, but met with no reply: he repeuted 
the question, and astonished at the continued silence, he ap- 
proached nearer to the lady, when, with a smile, succeeded by 
strong convulsions, she exclaimed, “ [I est parti!” 


The 
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The noble, affectionate creature, so worp out in body and 
wind, did not hesitate, for the sake of ber friendand husband, 
to encounter all the dreary and appalling novelties of a prison, 
aud all the difficulties aud hazards, of whatever sort, which 
were to be run—nouve of them little to a delicate apprehension. 
Think of her at the last moment, sitting in-the chair that he 
had left, and trembling in every patticle of her frame and soul, 
except the honest core of her sound heart ;—the door gretes 
upon on its hinges, the turnkey eaters, wishes her husband 
good night, receives no answer. Something sirikes him as 
singular—he sees an alteration in the prisoner’s appearance— 
perhaps thinks that he has been struck by some other baud of 
death—he approaches— no auswer still—no look—no moiion— 
he turos to inspect the fage—a feminine voice crics oul— 
“ He is gone!” gad the stranger, who utters it, falls back in 
convulsions, Excellent woman ! 

Immediate notice was given to the police, und the strictest 
search was made for the count, but in vain. « It was ascertained 
that he had proceeded through two streets in the chair, and 
that he thea stepped into a carriage which was wailing for 
him, His admirable lady was detained ‘till February in the 
prison, trom which sbe had effected his escape, but was then 
released on bail, and on the 16th of March was definitively set 
at liberty by a decree of the chamberof accusation. ‘The ge- 
neral himself remained above a fortnight concealed in Paris, 
and it was determined by his friends to try whether British gee 
nerosity could not be enlisted into his service, 

Mr. Bruce, with whom individually the whole plan took its 
nse, had onlya slight acquaintance with M. de Lavalette, which 
resulted from occasionally meeting in society, daring last win- 
ter, a very amiable and well-informed man. From the moment 
of the arrest no communication had passed with him direeily 
or indirectly. Mr. Bruce did not know the countess; it was 
only incommon with the rest of the world that he learnt her 
heroic conduct, and, like any one else, believed that the escape 
was perfected, and Lavaletie out of France, In this belief he 
remained until the morning of the 3d of January, when his 
servaat brought to his bed-side a French letter, the contents of 
which were as follows :—“ Your character inspires me with so 
much canfidence, that I am induced to reveal to you a secret 
which [ will communicate to no one else—this secret is, that 
M.de Lavalette is still in Paris. {commit his life into your 
hands, as you alone are capable of saving him. ”Mr. Bruce’s ase 
tonishmeut at reading this leiter may well be conceived ; he sent 
word that he could give no immediate answer, but indicated 
thetime and place whither one should be sent. The interval 
Was passed, not iu political plots aud combinations, but in de- 
liberate reflection on the situation of an unfortunate omar 
4Ae thrown 
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thrown thus on his mercy and honour; he had considered him 
from the first as the victim of an unjust and iniquitous jadge- 
ment. The wavering of the government had betrayed even 
their own doubts; the long time that had elapsed from the first 
sentence and his final condempation, and the false hopes that 
had been held out to him by the king and ministers, had tor- 
tured his mind by all the dreadful anxieties of hope aad fear, 
and had made him slready die a thousand deaths. The con- 
duct of bis wife had been heroic ; and was it not a pity that 
she should lose the fruits of her noble devotion? These were 
considerations to work powerfully on a mind alive to the im- 
pulses of hamanity, and it isto be hoped few men so situated 
would have decided otherwise than Mr. Bruce did, when he 
determined to save him, if he could. His answer was given to 
that effect, but he pointedly avoided a connection with any in- 
dividuals or party whatever, and he desired to be left ignorant 
both of the writer of the letter and of the place of Lavaletie’s 
concealment. It was not until after this resolution was taken, 

and the answer given, that a sense of the impossibility of ac- 
complishing his object singly, made him look for assistance to 
the adventurous spirit and generous character of his friend, 
Sir Robert Wilson ; and, subsequently, on the same grounds, 
to Captain Hutchinson. Their plans were laid and perfected 
with a judgement and promptitude equal to the spirit and feel- 
ings in which they arose. Though watched and dogged by 
the police in every direction, they. completely succeeded, and 
by means of a passport, stating Lavalette to be an English of- 
ficer, they effected his escape out of France, 





Description of Pompeii, an ancient City lying between 
Naples and Vesuvius, destroyed by the Eruption of Ve- 
sucius, in the Reign of Titus, 80 Years after Christ. 


[From Eustace’s Classical Tour.] 


JOMPETT is only three miles from Stahice ; but it is on the 
very side itself of Vesuvius, and only about five miles 
from its crater, ‘The bed of ashes was in some places scarce 
three feet in depth, so that it must appear wonderful that the 
town had not becn discovered long before the middle of the 
Jast century ; or rather that the ashes were not removed, and 
the city restored immediately after its catastrophe. We may 
therefore conclude, that the far greater part of the inhabitants 
of Pompeii had time to escape, ‘and that those whose skeletons 
remain were either decrepid slaves, or criminals in a state . 
confinement, Of the latter, indeed, some were found i 
: chains ; 
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chains; and as for the former, when we consider the immense 
number employed in Roman villas, we shall wonder that so few 
have been hitherto discovered. However it must be admirted, 
that during the course of the eruption, and taking in the whole 
range of its devastations, many persons perished, and among 
them some of distinction, as may be collected not only from 
Dio but from Suetonius*, who relates that Titus then emperor, 
devoted the property of those who losi their lives on that oc- 
casion aud bad no heirs, tothe relief of thesurvivors+. Though 
the catastrophe took place within the space of twelve or twenty 
hours at the utmost, yet time was found to remove most port- 
able articles of value, such as plate, silver, and gold ornaments, 
&c. as very little of this description has been discovered. The 
furniture which remains is to moderns of equal, perhaps, of 
greater value, as it is better calculated to give a clear and accu- 
sate idea of Roman manners, as far as they are connected with 
such objects. 

[t has been often regretted, that the pictures, furniture, and 
even skeletons, should have been removed, and not rather left, 
and carefully preserved in the very places and attitades, where 
they were originally discovered. Without doubt, if articles so 
easily damaged, or stolea, could with any prudence ave been 
left jn their respective places, it would have heightened the 
charm, and contributed in a much greater degree to the satis- 
faction of the spectator. Pictures, statues, and pillars, or other 
decorations, can never produce the same effect, or excite the 
same interest, when ranged methodically in a gallery at Portici 
or Naples, as they would when occupying the very spot and 
standing in che point of view for which they were originally 
destined. 

But independent even of this advantage, and stripped as it 
is of almost all its moveable ornaments, Pompeii possesses a 
secret power that captivaies, L had almost said, melts the soul. 
In other times and in other places, one single edifice, a temple, 
a theatre, a tomb, that had escaped the wreck ot ages, would 
have enchanted us; nay, an arch, the remnant of a wall, even 
one solitary column was beheld with veneration ; but to discover 
a single ancient house, the abode of a Roman in his privacy, 
the scene of his domestic hours, was an object of fond, but 
hopleless longing. Here, not a temple, nora theatre, nora 
column, nor ahouse, buta whole city rises before us, untouched, 
unaliered, the very same as it was eighteen hundred ~— ago, 

when 


* Suet. Titus, 8. 
+ The greatest number of sufferers was probably in the villas, where 
the proprietors themselves might very naturally have loitered too long, 
as they were there secure from the efiects of the earthquake; the slaves 
might be detained even to the last moment, 
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when inhabited by Roamans. We range through the same 
streets, tread the very same pavement, behold the same walls, 
enter tse same daors,aud repose ia the same apartments. We 
ate surrounded by the same abjects, and out of the same sce- 
nery. While you are wandering through the abandoned rooms, 
you may, without any great effort of imagination, expect to 
meet sgwne of the former inhabitants, or perhaps the master of 
the house hiuiself, and almost feel like intruders, who dread 
phe appearance of any of the family. In the streets you are 
afraid of turning a corner, lest you should jostle a passenger; 
aud on entering a house, tle least sound startles, as if the pro- 
prictor was coming out of the back apartments. The traveller 
may long indulge the delusion, for vot a voice is beard, not 
ev: n the sound of afoot to disturb the loneliness of the place, 
Or to saterrupt his reflections. All around is silence; not the 
silence of solitude and repose, but of death and devastation ; 
the silence of a great city without one single inhabitant, 


* Horror ubique animos, simul ipsa silentia terrent.,”"— ZN, ii. 


Immediately above the buildings, the ground rises; not into a 
cliff casting gloom, as the sides of a grave, on the hollow be 
Jow, but as a gentle swell formed by vature to shelter the houses 
at its base. [tis clad with corn, poplars, mulberries, and vines 
in their most luxuriant graces, waving from tree to tree, still 
covering the greater part of the city with vegetation, and form- 
ing, with the dark brown masses half buried below, a singular 
and most affecting contrast. This scene of a city raised from 
the grave, where it had Jain forgotten during the tong night of 
eighteen centuries, when once belield, must remain for ever 
pictured on the imagination; and whenever it presents itself 
to the fancy, it comes, like the recollection of an awful appa- 
rition, accompanied by thonghts and emotions solemn and me- 
fancholy. | 
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The Sagacious Raven. 


Gentleman who resided near the New Forest, in Hamp- 
ZY shire, had a tame raven a few years since, which used fre- 
quently to hop about the verge of the forest, and chatter to 
every one itmet. One day a person in travelling through the 
forest to Winchester was much surprised at hearing the tollow- 
ing exclamation, “ Fair play, gentiemen! fair play! geutle- 
wen, fair play. Two against one will never do !!” be (rae 
veller 
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veller, on looking round to discover from whence the voice 
came, to his greut astonishtnent beheld no aman being near, 
But hearing the cry for “ fair. play” again repeated, he 
thoeght it must proceed from some fellow-creature on the 
point of assassination, and conceiving it to be his daty to ren- 
der service in distress, he iinmediately rushed into that part of 
the forest from whence the cries came, where to his unspeaka- 
ble astouis!iment the first object he beheld was two ravens com- 
bating a third with great fury, while the sufferer, which proved 
to ‘be the tame one aforesaid, kept loudly vociferating for fair 
play, which so diverted the traveller, that he instantly rescaed 
the oppressed bird, by driving away its adversaries, and returned 
highly pleased wich his morning’s adventure.—Orn. Cur. p. 62. 
Z. X. 
Near Honiton. 








ELGIN MARBLES. 


HE committee of the House of Commons, which was ap- 

pointed to put a value onthe Elgin collection of marbles, 
have drawn up.a very interesting report, and have recom- 
mended to parliament to purchase them for 35,000]. The 
most eminent artists, (West, Lawrence, Nollekens, Flaxman, 
&c,) who were examined as witnesses, spoke in enthusiastic 
terms of these noble specimens of ancient art: most of them 
preferred the Theseus and the Neptune even to the Belvedere 
Apollo and the Laocoon.; and all agreed that the whole col- 
lection was finer than they had ever seen. The committee 
concluded their report with the following enlightened observa- 
tions ; 


“ Your committee cannot dismiss this interesting subject, 
without submitting to the attentive reflection of the House, 
how highly the cultivation of the fine arts bas coniributed to 
the reputation, character, and dignity of every government by 
which they have been encouraged; and how intimately they 
are.connected with the advancement of every thing valuabfe 
in science, literature, and philosophy. In contemplating the 
Importance and splendour to which so small a republic as 
Athens rose, by the genius and energy of ber citizens, exerted 
in the path of such studies, it is impossible to overlook how 
transient the memory and fame of extended empires and of mighty 
conquerors are,.in comparison of those who have rendered in- 
considerable siates eminent, and immortalized their own names, 
by these pursuits, But if it be true, as we learn from history 
and.experieace, that.free governments afford a soil most outs 
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able to the production of native talent, to the maturing of the 
powers of the human mind, and to the growth of every species 
of excellence, by opening to merit the prospect of reward and 
distinction, no country can be better adapted than our own to 
afford an honourable asylum to these monuments of the school 
of Phidias, and of the administration of Pericles; where, se. 
eure from further injury and degradation, they may receive 
that admiration and homage to which ibey are entitled, and 
serve in return as models and examples to those, who, by know- 
ing how to revere and appreciate them, may learn first to imi- 
tate, and ultimately to rival them.” 





Original Letter of Sir ]Villiam Jones. 


[From the Bristol Memorialist.] 


—_—_—_—_ 





To tne Epiror. 
Sir, 


a yo following original letter of Sir William Jones, is one 
of several which have been just put into my hands by a 
relative of the gentleman to whom they were addressed. Hav- 
ing obtained his permission to make what use of these letters 
Imay think proper, [ propose to send one or more of them oc- 
casionally for insertion iu the numbers of your magazine. 
It will at once be seen that this letter was never designed for 
ublication; and this is among the circumstances which render 
it bighly valuable. It contains sentimeuts which directly ap- 
prove themselves to every generous and manly mind, and, 
besides, is an emanation from one of that privileged class of 
mortals, of whose habits of thinking and modes of acting 
it is greatly desirable that no fragment of a memorial should 
be lost. 
1 am, Sir, your’s, 


CLEANTHES. 


Lamb Building, Temple, 
25 Sept. 1781. 


Do not imagine, my dear Arthur, that I am forgetful of you, 
because [ have suffered so long am interval to pass, without an- 
swering your very sensible and attentive letter of the 7th, which 
1 found at the stationer’s on my arrival in London: on the con- 
trary T very often tuink of you, and employ my first leisure 
moments in writing to you. Lam very glad to hear that your 
mother has recovered her health, and regret the death of your 

9 haif- 
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half-sister... The honest farmer, who has applied himself so 
much to history, must be happy, no0 doubt, in your conversa- 
tion, as you have read and seen so much, [ rejoice heartily, 
that, within these few years, you are a cofivert in two most 
essential articles; first, in regard to the Matrimonial connexion, 
and, next, in regard to the opinion, which every man has a 
right to form in politicks. Never suppose that your letters 
give me any interruption ; they are, on the contrary, an amuse~ 
ment and a relief to me, and pray scribble whatever comes 
uppermost. whenever you have nothing else to do, directing to 
me under cover to John Wilmot, Esq. Bedford Row. When 
you say that my letters will be both pleasing and improving to 
you, [ have such an opinion of your sincerity, that J believe 
you say no more than you mean; but I cannot promise you 
improvement, as [ write merely what occurs in the moment as 
fast as my pen can move: if you receive pleasure from my 
correspondence, I assure you I shall myself be highly pleased 
by that consideration. 1 am sorry you left Euclid behind you, 
as you would receive real instruction and high delight from 
that useful branch of knowledge; so useful, that men could 
not live in society without it. As to the India tract, which you 
took with you by mistake, I do not at all wantit; but, if I re- 
collect right, it has at the beginning an opinion of Lord Thur- 
low, and another of Baron Eyre; which, if you can transcribe 
at your leisure, and will send me in one or (wo of your letters, 
I shall be giad to have. As to the offer, for which you thank 
me at the beginning of your letter, | suppose you mean that 
which 1 suggested at the passage-house just before we parted : 
if you mean that offer, [ very sincerely and seriously repeat it, 
and do not require an immediate answer to it, but leave you as‘ 
much time to consider of it as you ehuse: if you refuse it, 
you will give me no pain: if you accept it, you will give me 
pleasure. If you chuse to be connected with me in the cha- 
racter of my clerk and amanuensis merely, you may stay in 
the country altogether if you will, as long &s i am in London, 
and [ will give you the same monthly allowance, deducting 
only the expences occasioned by your absence: [ mean no- 
thing but Mr. Ravewscroft’s bill. For this, I imagine, you 
might live very casily in your own country. I approve and 
applaud your motives for declining to live in town; but I have 
no desire to be a guiner, nor ought you to bea loser, by your 
Virtuous and sensible plan, Observe, however, that (great as 
my regard for you is) it is not consistent with my way of thiuk- 
ing and of acting to press you or any one elke to form a, con- 
nexion with me: I would not even consent to it at aij, if it 
were not mutually agreeable and useful to us both. I have a 
great deal of pride, but, | hope, of the right sort; and, fond 
as LT always was of the fuir sex, I never solicited nor would 
Vou.: 56. 4B long 
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long have solicited their favouts, if 1 bad found them really 
averse to the granyog of them; nor would { dream of propo: 
sing the marriage-coniract, if I had any doubt of the coritract ' 
being reciprocally useful and desirable. 1 cantivt think this 
sortof pride blameable. Happiness is the object of otir spe- 
cies; and, every, man is best goalified to judge of his own. 
Mive. consists in.a perfect indeperidence of all beings bat Gud; 
this 1 enjoy, and will maintain with my life: bot 1 prefer’ the 
happiness of my friends to my own convenience of mtility. 
You, were fora long time wholly indifferent to me, ‘until I diss 
ceyered your mental qualitiés, which pleased me because they 
are in many respeets similar to ny oWh, and yeu wre now so 
fully in possession of my regard, that, if you were my brother, 
L could not esteem you more affectionarely; bat, ‘if a total 
cisunion from me ip any way of life be more conducive to your 
happiness, | would eagerly give you ty best assistance in pro. 
curing that more eligible station. 1 should be sorry, [ own, to 
see you in service, because | know. thie 8ev'timents and the con- 
Sect of masters. Qn the whole thoagh 1 would rather a thou- 
sand times that you should make part of my family than any 
gne else, yet L would rather ten thousand times that you should 
he disunited from me_ than have the pain of secing you dissa- 
tisfied aod uneasy. In whatever station you and I, why dear 
Arthur, may be placed by our good or our bad fortute, always 
be. assured of this, that, although you wifl have many atquaint- 
ance, who will cali themselves your faithful friends, and will be 
so. where their own interests are not concerned, yet you neither 
will have nor can bave apy friend, wlio.is, and, while he lives, 
wwill remain, more truly, faithfully, and disitterestedly so than 
yours most affectionately 
' wW. JONES. 


~ Write often, witliout ceremony or form, just as if you were 
talking. : ' 


. et tt 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 
‘[Erom La Belle Assemblee-.} 
, COBOURG WALKING DRESS. 


} OUND dress of fine French cambiic under a pelisse of 

amber shot sarspet, elegantly ornamented in a novel style 
with blhe satin ribband. Oatlands hat to correspond with the 
pelisse, ued with a. chequered ribband of blue on white, and 
the hat sermounted with a bunch of tuberoses or passion 
flowets. Morocco shoes or half boots of light blue, the co- 
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lour of the pelisse: trimming. Limerick gloves; and the hair 
dressed forward in curls. 


RIDING DRES¢S, 


Of fine blue Merino cloth, embroidered and ornamented 
round the bust and cuffs ja a.novel.and unique style. This 
new equestrian costume, by fastening on the back of the shoul- 
der, preserves all the contour of the form, which habits, in ge- 
neral, ase apt to destroy. A full double suff of fine Vandyke 
lace is.separated from the sbirt and collar, by a Chinese silk 
handkerchief of blue and white. Small round hat of fine bea- 
ver or of moss silk. Half boots of blue kid, with Limerick 
gloves worked and seamed with blue. - 


General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


It is now that summer'is about to enter, clothed in her robe 
of verdure, and ornamented with her gayer hues of variegated ~ 
colour, and that beauty attires-herself at the mirror of taste; 
we eagerly, therefore, follow her as she issues forih from being 
adorned by the band of the graces. 

A new and most elegant article for carriage costume has 
just appeared. It is styled spenser a-la-Duchesse de Berri, 
and is made of pearl coloured satin, with a rich cordon trim- 
ming of pink and white: a pelerine cape, trimmed with crape, 
terminates in a kind of searf of white crape, whieh crosses 
over the bust. Next in estimation are spensers of variegated, 
or white satin, or a carriage pelisse of light blue sarsnet, orna- 
mented in a siyle entirely new, and which trimming consists of 
satin and tulle, leaves of satin being laid on tulle; the bonnet 
generally worn with this dress is large and transparent, the 
whole formed of white patent net, ornamented with blue rib- 
hand, and -a plume of’ blue and white porcupine ‘feathers. A 
new fancy Leghorn bonnet, invented by Mrs. Bell, cannot be 
sufficiently admired; its shape is elegantly retired, modest, and 
yet strikingly elegant; it is trimmed with rich brocaded rib- 
band, and surmounted by a bunch of lilacs, 

Morning dresses are made of striped or plain muslin, or 
cambric, some of which are beautifully finished by a tempo- 
rary body of cambric richly embroidered, and formed of de- 
tached pieces; it is requisite to see these ingenious corsages to 
appreciate them properly; suffice it ta say, that there is a grace 
and elegance attached to this appendage which we have sel- 
dom seen equalled. For evening dresses frocks of talle are 
teckoned most elegant ; they are worn either over white or co- 
loured satin, with a tasteful re of satin, either variegated or 
4Be 
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of a colour to answer the slip, and which body ‘is’ ‘superbly 
trimmed with paten’ net and blond. * 
French caps, lined with pink, and ornamented with a beauti- 
ful bouquet of roses and heartsease, are avuch admired for din- 
ner parties. The cornette a-la-Diane, surmounted with a 
crescént transparent Kind of hat, is the most prevailing head. 
dress fot morning visits; while the Cobourg cap of silver tissue 
and lama, is the most elegant article for the opera or for even- 
ing dress. Straw, chip, and Leghorn hats promise to be very 
general, ornamented with feathers or flowers. The waists are 
worn very short, but the skirts of dresses longer than usual, 
The favourite colours are blue, lilac, pink, and pearl! colour. 





- 


Redmond, or the-Temple of Pleasure. 
AN ALLEGORICAL TALE. 


** Oh guard me safe from Joy’s enticing snare ! 
With each extreme that Pleasure tries. to hide; 
The poison’d breath of slow.consuming Care, 
The noise of Folly, and the dreams of Pride.” 
OGILVIE. 


ie was one lovely morning in the month of May, that youth- 
ful Redmond prepared to Jeave his paternal cottage to pro- 
secute a long and tedious journey. (The dew-drops of the 
dawn hung on the jasmine which clung round the walls, the 
songsters poured forth their notes of praises to the Giver of all 
Good, and al] nature seemed to join in the general harmony.) 
Redmond’s path was over dangerous precipices, where no 
grateful herbage cheered the eye, or broke the, sharpness of the 
stony soil: but the. journey could not be delayed; and _the 
young adventurer hoped that on his, arrival at the land of 
Erernity, whither he was bonad, that he should reap the reward 
of his toil by a succession of the most refined enjoyments. 
Education, the aged parent and instructor of the tender Red- 
mond, accompanied him on the first stage of his journey, and 
pointed oat to him the best method of avoiding the precipices, 
with which he was weil acquainted, whilst be cautioned bim 
aguinst yielding to the invitation of his sensual passions, which 
might lead him from the uneven, but only path, and so bewilder 
him in the mazes of Vice, Redmond promised to remember 
the injuuctions of bis parent; and afier parting with him, put- 
sued his way, reflecting on the lessons he had received, Soon 
the young wanderer found the difficulties of his path, iperease, 
aod no sooner had he surmounted one hill, with considerable 
exertion, 
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exertion, than he found another present itself, more lofty and 


formidable. His father’s advice was quickly lost in the hard- 
ships he had yet to encounier.. He viewed with despair the 
wountains which yet intervened between him and the place of 


~ his destination; the meridian sun glowed upon him like the 
fire of a furnace, and he seaied himself on a stone, parched 


with thirst, and exhausted with travelling, He beheld nothing 
which could relieve the distress of his situation; already had 
he called at the doors of two cottages, and begged a cup of 
water; but, alas! in one resided Avarice; in the other, the 
twin sisters, Poverty and Misfortune; the former unwilling, 
the latter unable, to relieve his wants. He indeed beheld a 
neat cottage at a little distance before him, which he knew was 
the residence of his father’s friend Perseverance;.and thither 
he was about to proceed, when he was interiupted by the ap- 
pearance of a lovely female, who approached with easy step 
towards the place where he sat. Her form was elegant and 
sylph-like, her dress lose and disorderly, disclosing beauties 
which it had become her better to have concealed. Her face 
was lively, but of a deadly paleness, except her cheeks, which 
evidently owed their delicate tint of redness to art. She 
advanced, whilet Redmond arose, and with all the modesty of 
youth and inexperience, gazed. with wonder on the fair 
intrader. Pleasure, for that was his name, took his hand, and 
looking in bis face, said—* Young man, you seem fatigued ; 
whither are you wandering, and for what are you in search :” 
“ [ am travelling to the laud of Eternity, (replhed Redmond,) 
but, alas! [ am weary and faint with thirst.”, The lovely fe- 
male now expressed much pity for his distress, and assured bim 
he had chosen the worst road to the place of bis destination, 
Redmond replied, he had proceeded according to the directions 
of Education. “ The errors of Educatiou are proverbial, 
young man,” replied: Pleasure, “ and [ find he has pointed out 
the most difficult passages; look forward, you can see nothing 
but lofty and barren mountains, chequered here and there by 
rough and uneasy resting places; 1 can direct you by a much 
more pleasant path, but tarry a short time with me, and recruit 
your weary spirits.” Whose cottage is that on the top of the 
nearest mountain,” enquired Redmond? “ that cottage,” an- 
swered the bewitching female, “ is inhabited by Moderation 
and Virtue, the one a mean wretch, who scarcely allows his 
friends enougi: to support nature; the other a suff old maid, 
whose face is always clothed in frowns, and who ‘delights to 
thwart the desires of youth; as for myself I have long ceased 
to visit her.” “ L have heard very opposite reports of them,” 
said Redmond. “ The lies of your superannuated father,” 
replies Pleasure; ‘ but come and refresh yourself in my tem- 
ple which is at hand;” so saying she took his hand, oe led 
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him reluctant onward. -Reluctant, because he recollected tke 
Jessons of Edacation, wlro “always assured bun there was ao 
path to happiness bet threugh the dwelling of Moderation and 
Vitae. However, he suffered himself to be enticed from this 
path, by the allurenvents of Pleasere. Not far had they pro- 
ceeded, when on a sudden the most delightiul scenes burst on 
“the eye of the youth: he beheld a beawtifal country, in the 
‘midst of which stood a large building, which Pleasure informed 
him was her temple—Riveletsof the clearest water ran through 
the plain, and he beheld ‘a namber of both sexes sportingin 
the drnceé, or extended on luxurious sofas, beneath canopies of 
silk, whilst the dark recesses of delightful groves concealed: the 
wanderings of the enraptured inhabitants. Redmond now 
iningled im-the throng : ‘costly viands were set before bi ,and 
at ‘the side of Pleasure bis joy ‘knew but one diminution, 
Amongst'the rest of his attendants, was one of a most forbir- 
ding aspeet. ‘Heé gazed with looks of severity on the youth, 
tad wherever he strayed with ‘his fair bestess, was. continually 
ut bis elbow, arid prevented him from taking his fill. of delight. 
To his atrxious inquity Pleasure replied, “ kt is Conscienee; 
he is a 'trotiblesome fellow, who always torments my guests in 
this manner, but after you haveremained with me a jew days 
he will cease to ‘be troublesome; at-present | have no power 
to restrain ‘his intrusion.” ‘Redinoud theretose regarded not 
the warnings of Couscience, and plunged into every kind of 
Juxery and delight, but his mind was not at peace; often 
amidst his revelry be beheld beings:of a demoniac form mix- 
ing with’the crowd, and‘he was informed their names were 
Despait, Disease,'Pain, and Reflection. Pleased with the de- 
Hehttul banquets of the temple of Pleasure, Redmond was:not 
anxious toleave them; he continually changed his friends, hut 
excess was constantly im his company. ‘Pleasure soon left him 
for sotne other prey, aud Indifference supplied her place. It was 
now that the yonth began to detest his situation. Disease had 
singled him out; and Pain, a most odious and uolovely being, 
forced herself upot his society. He began once more to think 
of prosecuting his journey, but found himself much too ema- 
ciated to return to the ragged path he bad deft: whi:hersoever 
he went Pain and Disease still! fullowed him, and he knew not 
how to rid himself of their attendance, At length be met 
with Suicide, who offered to direct him to the wished-for 
coantry ; but the monster delighting in the blood of man, de- 
coyed the ‘lost and despuiring Redmond to his den, and de- 


prived him of his existence, 
R. PORTER, 
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Aw Account of the Pyramids near Cairo, taken from a 
Letter to Mr. La Trobe. 


By the Rev. John Antes, D. D, Grand Cairo, April 17, 1770. 


Took lately a litle journey in order to see the Egyptian 
I antiquities ; the well-kuowa Pyramids. They are about 
nine English miles from Cairo, on the other side of the Nile. 
Qur company consisted of about 35 persons, parily French 
aod Venetiaus, We all rode on asses, which would appear to 
you.a very curious cavalcade. We weut on the 14th of March 
ia the afternooa trom hence to Chiesa, a village opposite to 
Qid Cairo, about a league and a half from our house on the 
other side of the Nile, where the French have a house: here 
we staid all mgit. Oa the i5th, we set out from thence be- 
fore day-break, and after we bad passed some of the finest 
fields full of fruu, past of which was already ripe, and some 
villages and claus of Arabs, we arrived at the Pyramids about 
half an hour past seven. 

These monstrous edifices stand on a barren sand-bill ; but 
their foundation is on a white rock, and it seems that the 
some of which they are built, was taken from thistock, They 
we square, and rise gradatiu, with sieps to the top, but each 
siep is about two feet and a half high. The beight of each 
step, and the amazing height of the Pyramids themselves, aad 
the steps by lengthot time having been damaged, make it very 
difficult to ascend to the op. My companion Mr. Dancke 
ventured up to the top, but i did not. The largest of these 
Pyramids has but one entrance into it, which is of fine smooth 
granite, butas only about fuur feet aud a balf square. At first 
the passage rons about GO paces on a descent, and is pretty 
seep; when you have advanced about 50 paces on hands and 
feel,abeu you are obliged to creep on your belly, aud it is with 
diticulty that you work your way through. 1 believe, if the 
sand and the stones were removed, the passage would in gene= 
ral be pretty wach of the same dimensioas with the entraace. 
Having thus advanced about 60 paces dowawards, then you 
eater a pretty spacious place, winch Jooks iike a damaged 
chamber, near which you find a well. From hence the pas+ 
sage ascends, and is about four feet and a half wide, as at the 
eitrauce. Having crawled about 50 or, 60 paces up hill, you 
enter an-empty chamber, about 25 feet indength, and 15 teet 
i breadth; this is of smooth granite and large siones. The 
whole rool cousisis only of three stones. From hence you 
Sct agnin intoa very high but sarrow passage, which ascends, 
aad is very sieep; baviog climbed about 100 paces up this 
passage, you enter another chamber, something larger than 
the jowest or first-mentioned chamber. At one ead of this 
you fiud a chest like a tomb of very smooth granite, which 
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when struck sounds like a bell. (Of the: marble pillar mens 
tioned in Hubner’s Geography, which is said to have this efs 
fect, nothing is to be seen.) The whole chamber is likewise 
very smooth granite, Several bye-paths are still evident ;- but 
as they are above half filled with sand, nobody chooses to ven. 
tdre into them, or else probably more such chambers migttt be 
found, and this conjectare is confirmed by the Arabs. “a 

In all these passages and chambers the air is mich ¢ome 
pressed, because it is admitted no where but at the entrance, 
Which is, as mentioned above, very narrow. This, together 
with the vapour from the torches and the excessive dust, which 
is raised by creeping in the sand, is the reason why no one 
likes to stay long in them, for it has frequemtly happened that 
people have fainted away in them, and must be drawn out. I mea- 
sured oneside of this pyramid, and found it to be 300 good puces, 
so that the compass at the bottom will amount to 1200 paces. 
There are but two so very large; the others would be very 
large if these were not there. Round about these, there are 
still a good many ruins of Pyramids and other buildings, in 
which hewn stones are found from eight to‘ten feet square, 
which are so well fitted and cemented together (as are also the 
Pyramids), that no nail can be driven in between them. Not 
far from thence there still stands an old large Sphinx, or 
monster. After we had taken a view of all that was to be seen, 
we returned in the afternoon to Cairo again. 








On DEVOTION. 
[From Letters to a Young Lady, by the Rev. Mr. Bennctt.] 


EVOTION, considered simply in itself, is an intercourse 
between us and God ; between the supreme, self-exist- 

ent, inconceivable spirit, which formed and preserves the uni- 
verse, and that particular spirit, with which, for awful reasons, 
he has animated a portion of matter, upon earth, that we call 
man. “li isan act, in which the soul divests itself of outward 
things ; flies into Heaven, and pours forth all its wants, wishes, 
hopes, fears, guilt, or pleasures, into the bosom of an Almighty 
Friend. Though this devotion, ‘in its first stages, may bea 
wearisome or insipid exercise, yet this arises merely from the 
depravity of our nature and of our passions. A little habit 
will overcome this reluctance. When you have fairly entered 
on your journey, “ the ways of this wisdom will be ways of 
pleasantness, and all its paths, peace.” True devotion, doubt- 
less, requires a considerable degree of abstraction fromthe 
world: hence modern Christians treat it asa vision. Heace 
wany wodern writers have little of its unction. But it glowsin the 
: . 9 serip- 
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S¢riptares ; it warms us in the Fathers; it burned in an Anstin, 
and im many other of those persecuted martyrs who are now 
witty God. That we hear little of this true devotion, is nat 
wonderful. It makes no noise in the circles of the learned er 
of the elegant. Under a‘heap'of worldly carés, we smother 
the lovely infant, and will not let it breathe. Vanity,ambition, 
pleasure, avarice, quench the celestial fire. And these, alas! 
#teé too uiach the god of mortals. 

Ever siace the world began, writers have becn amusing us 
nly with shadows of this piety, instead of giving its soul and 
substance. Superstition has placed it in opinions, ceremonies, 
susterities, pilgrimages, persecution, an avgust temple, or 
splendid imagery, which had little connection with sentiment 
orspirit. Enthusiasm has swelled with unnatural conceptions, 
and obtruded a spurious offspring on the world, instead of this 
engaging child of Reason’ and Trath ; whilst the lukewarm 
have rested in a few outward dtities, which have had no vi- 
gour, and, as they sprung not from the heart, never entered 
the temple of the Most High. Real piety is of a very diffe- 
reat, and a much more animated nature. It looks up to God; 
sees, hears, feels him in every event, in every vicissitude, in all 
places, in all seasons, and upon all occasions. It is theory, vi- 
Vified by experience ; itis faith, substantiated by mental enjoys 
ment ; it is Heaven, transplanted into the human bosom ; it i$ 
the radiance of the divinity, warming and encircling man; it 
is spititual sense, gratified by spiritual sensations, Without 
this, afl'ceremonies are inefficacious. Books, prayers, sacra- 
ments, and meditations, are bat a body without a soul, a statue 
without animation. 

That man is capable of such an intercourse with his Maker, 
there are many living witnesses to prove. Without having 
recourse to the visions of fanatics or the dréams of enthusiasts, 
itmay be proved to spring from natural and philosophical 
Catsés. God is a spirit; so isthe mind. Bodies can have in- 
tercourse ; so can souls, Wheo minds are in an assimilating 
state of purity, they have union with their Maker. This was 
the bliss of paradise. Sin interrupted it, and holiness must re- 
store it. ‘To a soul thus disposed, the Creator communicates 
liimself, io’ a madaner which is as insensible to the natural eye 
asthe falling of dew, but not less refreshing to its secret powers 
thaa that isto vegetation. The primitive saints are describing 
this when they speak of their wansports. David felt it when 
he longed for God “ as the bart panteth after the water-brooks.” 
St.Paul knew it when he gloried in his tribulations. It was 
embodied in him, wheh he was “ carried up into the third 
Heavens, and heard things impossible to be uttered.” St. Ste- 
phen was filled with it, when he © saw the heavens open,’ and 
prayed for his murderers, By it martyrs were supported when 
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they were stoned and sawed asunder., And until we feel it in 
ourselves, we shall never fully know how gracious the Lord is, 
If you can acquire this spiritual abstraction, you will at once 
have made your fortune for eternity. It will be of little mo- 
ment, what is your lot on earth, or what the distinguishing vi- 
cissitudes of your life. Prosperity or adversity, health or 
sickness, honour or disgrace, a cottage or a crown, will all be 
so inany instruments of glory. . The whole creation will become 
atemple. Every event and every: object will lead your mind 
to God ; and in his greatness and perfection you will insensi- 
bly lose the littleness, the glare and tinsel, of all human things. 





REFLECTION. 
| Brasrkly your purse and watch at home when you go to the 


play-house, or an auction room. 





A MISER. 
N R. Ostervald,a well known banker, died at Paris in De- 


cember, 1790, literally of want. Within a few days of 
his death, no imporiunities could induce him to buy a few 
pounds of weat for the purpose of making a little soup for 
him. “ ’Tis true,” said he, ** J should not dislike the soup, but 
{ have no appetite for the meat ; what then is to become of 
that?” Atthe time he refused his nourishment, for fear of 
being obliged to give away two or three pounds of meat, 
there wus tied round his neck a silken bag, which contained 800 
assignats of 1000 livres each. At his outset in life, be drank 
a pint of beer, which served him for support, every night at a 
house much frequented, from which he carried home all the 
bottle-corks he could come at. Of these, in the course of 
eight years, he had collected as many as sold for 12 !ouis-dor, 
a sum that Jnid the foundation of his fortune, the superstructure 
of which was rapidly raised by his uncommon success Mm 
stock-jobbing. He died possessed of three willions of livres 
(125,000I. sterling). 





Question, by A. F. of Falmouth. 


\ General disposing his army into a square battle, finds he 
i has £84 soldiers over and above, but sncreasing each side 
with one man, he wanted 25 to fill up the square. Quere the 
number of soldiers? 


9 POETRY. 
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-EULOGIUM ON ENGLAND. 
BY ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQ. POET-LAUREAT. 


Living picture moved beneath our feet, 
A spacious city first was there displayed, 
The seat where England, from her ancient reign, 
Doth rule the ocean as her own domain. 


In splendour with those famous cities old, 
Whose power it hath surpass’d, it now might vie; 
Thro’ many a bridge the wealthy river rolled; 
Aspiring columns reared their heads on high, 
Triumphal arches spanned the roads, and gave 
Due guerdon to the memory of the brave. 


A landscape followed, such as might compare 
With Flemish fields for well-requited toil ; 

The wonder working hand had every where 
Subdued all circumstance of stubborn soil ; 

In fen and moor reclaimed rich gardens smiled, 
And populous hamlets rose amid the wild. 


There the old seaman, on his native shore, 
Enjoyed the competence deserved so well ; 
The soldier, his dread occupation o’er, 
Of well-rewarded service loved to tell ; 
The grey hair’d labourer there whose work was done, 
In comfort saw the day of Jife go down. 


Such was the lot of old: fur childhood there 
The duties whicb belong to life was taught: 
The good seed, early sown, and nurst with care, 
‘Dhis bounteous harvest in its season brought : 
Thus youth for manhood, manhood for old age, 
Prepared, and found their weal in every stage. 


Enough of knowledge unto all was given 
In wisdom’s way to guide their steps on earth, 
And make the immortal! spirit fit for Heaven. 
This needtul learning was their right of birth: 
Further might each who chose it perses ere; 
No mind was lust fur lack of culture here, 


And that whole happy regions swarmed with life, 
Village and town; as busy bees in spring 

In sunny days when sweetest flowers are rife, 
Fill helds and pardens with their murmuring. 

Oh joy to see the state in perfect health! 

Her numbers were her pride, and power, and wealth, 


Then saw 1, as the magic picture moved, 

Her shases enriched with many a p rt and pier; 
No gift of hiberal nature vowmproved, 

The seas their never-failing hotvesi here 
Supplied, as bownteous as the air which fed 
Isracl, when manna fell trom heaven tur bread, 
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Many a tall vessel in her harbours lay, 
. ~&bout-to-spread its canvas to the breeze, 
Bound upon happy errand to convey 

The adventurous colonist beyond the seas, 
Toward those distant lands where Britain blest 
With her redundant life the east and west. 








For the Weexty EnTERTAINER.- 


SPRING. 





yum of the year, with smiling show’rs, 
Whose charms engage my peaceful hours 
With new delight thy prospects teem, 
In’ rapturous strains to raise my theme. 


The sun returns with chearing tays, 

To greet our isle with lengthening days; 
From southeth climes the orb is hurl’d 
Torenovate this northern world. 


The expanding leaf, the smiling field, 
And blooming trees their ftagrance yield; 
And flow’rs their various hues assume, 
And gratify with rich peftfame. 


High mounted, with extended wings, 
The lark a grateful solo sings, 

While from the groves and echoing dells 
The chearful thrush the chorus swells. 


The choir of nature sounds asong, 
And earth renew’d, the strains prolong ; 
While lowing herds their voices raise 
To sound their Great Creatot’s praise. 


‘Then shall not nobler man rejoice ? 
And raise to Heaven his gfateful voice? 
Nor inthe gen’ral concert joint 

Forbid it Gh ye pow’rsdivine! 


Bridport, April 23. 


_——— 7 


T. C. G. 





THE KEEP SAKE. 


(From “* The Year in Canada, and other Poems, by Miss Knight.” 


H! know'st thow why, to distance driven, 
When friendship weeps the parting hour, 
The simplest gift, that moment given, 
Long, long retains a magic power? 
Suill, when it meets the musing view, 
Can half the theft of time retrieve, 
The scenes of former bliss renew, 
And bid cach dear idea live? 
Tt boots not if the pencil’d rose, 
Or sever’d ringlet mreet the eye; 
Or India’s sparkling gems enclose 
‘The talisman of sympathy. 
*¢ Keep it—yes keep it for my sake,” 
On fancy’s ear stril peals the sound, 
Nor time the potent charm shal break, 
Nor loose the spell by nature bound. 








